present and the slow plaint oil the flutes completes the warm, languorous picture.
The Funeral March of the Great Raamses is richly informed with highly-coloured pageantry; the continually-changing tonalities, like moving colours in a kaleidoscope, conjure up u picture of some sumptuous procession, pointed in naming colours which run into one another almost to the point of blurring. But a majestic change of "key-colour" with an emphatic, trumpet-like passage, reminds us that this was one great among the Icings of the earth. The Funeral procession gradually passes from sight and hearing.
I have played through Song of the Spirits of the Nile, the final piece in the set, but I cannot find any meaning in it. It appears to me nothing but a piece of exaggerated mannerism; the idea in the composer's mind docs not "get over the footlights." But it is quite likely if one possessed the clue to it, that it would appear differently. Certainly this set Egupt is more subtle than any other music of Scott. The spirit of pageantry, the love of strong colours, and the cunning charm of Egypt lies drowsily over al] t;his music,